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AIM Tf V ia OY Lay G 
OF LUCY ASHTON’S. 


Tue autumn wind swung the branches of the old trees 
in the avenue heavily to and fro, and howled amid the 
battlements — now with alow moan, like that of deep 
grief; now with a shrill shriek, like that of the sufferer 
whose frame is wrenched by sudden agony. It was one 
of those dreary gales which bring thoughts of shipwreck, 
telling of the tall vessel, with her brave crew, tossed on 
the midnight sea, her masts fallen, her sails riven, her 
guns thrown overboard, and the sailors holding a fierce 
revel, to shut out the presence of Death riding the black 
waves around them ; —or of a desolate cottage on some 
lone sea-beach, a drifted boat on the rocks, and the be- 
reaved widow weeping over the dead. 


Lucy Ashton turned shivering from the casement. 
She had watched the stars one by one sink beneath the 
heavy cloud, which, pall-like, had spread over the sky 
till it quenched even that last and lovely one with which, 
in a moment of maiden fantasy, she had linked her fate. 

‘For signs and for seasons are they,’ said the youthful 
watcher, as she closed the lattice. ‘My light will soon 
be hidden, my little hour soon past.’ 

She threw herself into the arm-chair beside the hearth, 
and the lamp fell upon her beautiful but delicate face, 
from which the rose had long since departed; the blue} 
veins were singularly distinct on the clear temples, and 
in the eye was that‘ uncertain brightness which owes not 
its lustre to health. Her pale golden hair was drawn up 
in a knot at the top of her small and graceful head, and 
the rich mass shone as we fancy shine the bright tresses 
of anangel. The room was large, lofty, and comfort- 
less, with cornices of black carved oak; in the midst 
stood a huge purple velvet bed, having a heavy bunch ry 
hearse-like feathers at each corner: the walls were old ; | 
and the tapestry shook with every current of passing| 
air, while the motion gave a mockery of life to its gaunt| 
and faded group. The subject was mythological — the 
sacrifice of Niobe’s children. There were the many) 
shapes of death, from the young warrior to the laughing, 





child; but all struck by the same inexorable fate. One) 
figure in particular caught Lucy’s eye; it wasa youth-| 
ful female, and she thought it resembled herself: the| 
outline of the face certainly did, though ‘the gloss had 
dropped from the golden hair’ of the pictured sufferer. 

‘ And yet,’ murmured Lucy, ‘far happier thanI! The 
shaft which struck her in youth did its work at once; 
but I bear the arrow in my heart that deggtoys me not. 
Well, well, its time will come!’ ' 

The flickering light of the enormous chimney, whose 
hearth was piled with turf and wood, now flung its long 
and variable shadows around the chamber; and the fig- 
ures on the tapestry seemed animate with strange and 
ghastly life. Lucy felt their eyes fix upon her, and the} 
thought of death came cold and terrible. Ay; be re- 
signed, be hopeful, be brave as we will, death is an aw- 
ful thing! The nailing down in that close black coffin! 
—the lowering into the darksome grave —the damp) 
mould, with its fearful dwellers, the slimy worm and the 
loathsome reptile, to be trampled upon you — these are 
the realities of dread and disgust! And then to die in 
youth — life unknown, unenjoyed; no time to satiate its 
pleasures, to weary of its troubles, to learn its wretched- 
ness — to feel that you wish to live alittle longer — that 
you could be happy! 





‘And,’ added the miserable girl, ‘to know that he 
loves me —that he will kneel in the agony of a last de- 
spair by my grave! But no, no; they say he is vowed 








to another—a tall, dark, stately beauty: — what am I, 
that he should be true to me ?’ 

She wrung her hands, but the paroxysm was transito- 
ry; and fixing her eyes on the burning log, she sat list- 
lessly watching the dancing flames that kept struggling 
through the smoke. 

‘May I come in, Miss Ashton ?’ said a voice at the 
door; and, without waiting for an answer, an old crone 
entered. She approached the hearth, placed in a warm 
nook a tankard of mulled wine and a plate of spiced ap- 
ples, drew a low and cushioned settle forward, seated 
herself, and whispered in a subdued, yet hissing tone, ‘I 
thought you would be lonely, so I came up for half an 
hour’s chat: it the very night for some of your favorite 
stories.’ 

Lucy started from her recumbent position, cast a 
frightened glance around, and seemed for the first time 
sensible of her companion’s presence. 

‘Ah! is it you, Dame Allison ? sooth it is but a drea- 
ry evening, and I am glad of a companion — these old 
rooms are so gloomy.’ 

‘You may well say so, for they have many a gloomy 
memory; the wife has wept for her husband, and the 
mother for her child; and the hand of the son has been 
against his father, and that of the father against the son. 
Why, look at yonder wainscot; see you no dark stains 
there? In this very room —’ 

‘Not of this room; tell me nothing of this room, 
half screamed the girl, as she turned from the direction 
in which the nurse pointed. ‘Isleep here; I should 


see it every night: —tell me of something far, far) 


away.’ 

‘Well, well, dear; itis only to amuse you. It shall 
not be of this room, nor of this house, nor even of this 
country ; will that please you ?’ 

Lucy gave a slight inclination of the head, and again 
fixed her eyes steadily on the bright and sparkling fire ; 
meantime the old woman took a deep draught from the 
tankard, disposed herself comfortably in her seat, and 
began her story in that harsh and hissing voice which 


|| rivets the hearing whereon it yet grates, 


THE OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 


‘Many, many years ago there was a fair peasant — so 
fair, that from her childhood all her friends prophesied 
it could lead to no good. When she came to sixteen, 
the Count Ludolf thought it was a pity such beauty 
should be wasted, and therefore took possession of it: — 
better that the lovely should pine in a castle than flour- 
ish ina cottage. Her mother died broken hearted ; and 
her father left the neighborhood, with acurse on the dis- 
obedient girl who had brought desolation to his hearth, 
and shame to his oldage. It needs little to tell that such 
a passsion grew cold —it were a long tale that account- 
ed for the fancies of a young, rich, and reckless cava- 
lier ; and, after all, nothing changes so soon as love.’ 

‘Love!’ murmured Lucy, in a low voice, as if uncon- 
scious of the interruption: ‘Love, which is our fate, 
like Fate must be immutable: how can the heart forget 
its young religion?’ 

‘Many,’ pursued the sibyl, ‘can forget, and do and 
will forget. As for the Count, his heart was cruel with 
prosperity, and selfish with good fortune; he had never 
known sickness which softens — sorrow which brings all 
to its own level— poverty which, however it may at last 
harden the heart, at first teaches us our helplessness. — 
What was it to him that Bertha had leftthe home which 
could never receive her again? What, that for his sake 
she had submitted to the appearance of disgrace which 








was not in reality her’s?—for the peasant-girl was 
|proud as the Baron; and when she stent over her fa- 
ther’s threshold, it was as his wife. - 

‘Well, well, he wearjed, as men ever weary of wo- 
man’s complaining, however bitter may be the injury 
which has wrung reproach from the unwilling lip. Ma- 
ny asad hour did she spend weeping in the lonely tow- 
er, which had once seemed to her like a palace ; for then 
the radiance of love was around it — and love, forsooth, 
is something like the fairies in our own land; for a time 
it can make all that is base and worthless seem most 
glittering and precious. Once, every night brought the 
ringing horn and eager step of the noble hunter ; now the 
nights passed away too often in dreary and unbroken 
'splendor. Yet the shinning steel of the shield in the 
| hall, and the fair current of the mountain spring, show- 
|ed her that her face was lovely as ever. 

‘One evening he came to visit her, and his manner 
was soft and his voice was low, as in the days of old. 
|Alas! of late she had been accustomed to the unkind 
look and the harsh word. 

**It is a lovely twilight, my Bertha,’ said he; ‘help 
me to unmoor our little bark, and we will sail down the 
river.’ 





‘With a light step, and yet lighter heart, she descend- 
ed the rocky stairs, and reached the boat before her com- 
|panion. The white sail was soon spread; they sprung 
jin; and the slight vessel went rapidly through the 
|stream. At first the waves were crimson, as if frieght- 
jed with rubies, the last love-gifts of the dying Sun — for 
| they were sailing on direct for the west, which was one 
‘flush, like a sea of blushing wine. Gradually the tints 
became paler; shades of soft pink just tinged the far off 
,clouds, and a delicate lilac fell on the waters, A star or 
| two shone pure and bright in the sky, and the only shad- 
‘ows were flung by a few wild rose-trees that sprung from 
ithe cleft of the rocks. By degrees the drooping flowers 
disappeared; the stream grew narrower, and the sky 
|became darker; a few soft clouds soon gathered into a 
‘storm: but Bertha heeded them not; she was too earn- 
|estly engaged in entreating her husband that he would 
|acknowledge their secret marriage. She spoke of the 
| dreary solitude to which she was condemned; of her 
| wasted youth, worn by the fever of continual anxiety. 
| Suddenly she stopped in fear — it was so gloomy around; 
|the steep banks nearly closed overhead, and the boughs 
|of the old pines which stood in some of the tempest-cleft 
hollows met in the air, and east a darkness like that of 
night upon the rapid waters, which hurried on as if they 
distrusted their gloomy passage. 





At this moment Bertha’s eye caught the ghastly pale- 
jness of her husband’s face terribly distinct: she thought 
that he feared the rough torrent, and for her sake; ten- 
derly she leaned toward him—his arm grasped her 
waist, but not in love ; he seized the wretched girl and 
flung her overboard, with the very name of God upon 
her lips, and appealing, too, for hissake! Twice her 
bright head— Bertha had ever gloried in her sunny 
curls, which now fell in wild profusion on her shoulders 
— twice did it emerge from the wave; her faint hands 
were spread abroad for help; he shrunk from the last 
|glare of her despairing eyes; then a low moan; a few 
| bubbles of foam rose on the stream; and all was still — 
\butit was the stillness of death. An instant after, the 
|thunder cloud burst above, the peal reverberated from 
\cliff to cliff, the lightning clave the black depths of the 
;stream, the billows rose in tumultuous eddies ; but Count 
Ludolf’s boat cut its way through, and the vessel arrived 
jat ihe open river. No trace was there of storm; the 
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dewy wild flowers filled the air with their fragrance ; 
and the Moon shone over them pure and clear, as if her 
light had no sympathy with human sorrow, and shud- 
dered not at human crime. And why should she? We 
might judge her by ourselves; what care we for crime 
in which we are not involved, and for suffering in which 
we have no part ? 

‘The red wine cup was drained deep and long in 
Count Ludolf’s castle that night; and soon after, its 
master travelled afar into other lands — there was not 
pleasure enough forhim at home. He found that bright 
eyes could gladden even the ruins of Rome —but Ven- 
ice became his chosen city. It was as if revelry delight- 
ed in the contrast which the dark robe, and gloomy ca- 
nal, and the death black gondola, offered to the orgies 
which made joyous her midnights.’ 

‘ And did he feel no remorse ?’ asked Lucy. 

‘Remorse! ’ said the crone, with a scornful laugh: 
* remorse is the word for a child, or for a fool — the un- 
punished crime is never regretted. We weep over the 
consequence, not over the fault. Count Ludolf soon 


found another love. This time his passion was kindled | 


by a picture, but one of a most strange and thrilling 
beauty —a portrait, the only unfaded one in a deserted 
palace situate inthe easternlagune. Day after day he 
went to gaze on the exquisite face and large black eyes, 
till they seemed to answer to his own. But the festival 
of San Marco was no time for idle fancies; and the 
Count was among the gayest of the revellers. Amid 
the many masks which he followed, was one that finally 
rivetted his attention. Her light stepseemed scarcely to 


touch the ground, and every now and then a dark curl || 


or two of raven softness escaped the veil; at last the 
mask itself slipped aside, and he saw the countenance of 
his beautiful incognita. He addressed her: and her an- 
swers, if brief, wereat least encouraging; he followed 
her to a gondola, which they entered together. It stop- 
ped at the steps of the palace he had supposed deserted. 

‘Will you come with me?’ said she, in a voice 
whose melancholy was as the lute when the night-wind 
wakens its music; and as she stood by the sculptured li- 
ons which kept the entrance, the moonlight fell on her 
lovely face — lovely asif Titian had painted it. 

‘Could you doubt? said Ludolf, as he caught the 
extended hand; ‘neither heaven nor hell shall keep me 
from your side!’ 

‘And here I cannot choose but laugh at the exaggera- 


ted phrases of lovers: why, a stone wall or a steel chain | 


might have kept him away at that very moment! They 
passed through many a gloomy room, dimly seen in the 
moonshine, till they came to the picture gallery, which 
was splendidly illuminated —and, strange contrast to its 
usnal desolation, there wasspread a magnificent banquet. 
The waxen tapers burned in their golden candlesticks, 
the lamps were fed with perfumed oil, and many a crys- 
tal vase was filled with rare flowers, till the atmosphere 
was heavy with fragrance. Piled up, in mother-of-pearl 
baskets, the purple grapes had yet the morning dew upon 
them; and the carved pine reared its emerald crest be- 


side peaches, like topazes in a sunset. The Count andj|the personal and physiognomical view of him which 
. | : 
the lady seated themselves on a crimson ottoman; one 


white arm, leaned negligently, contrasted with the warm 
color of the velvet; but extending the other toward the 
table, she took a glass; at hersign the Count filled it 
with wine. 

‘Will you pledge me?’ said she, touching the cup 
with her lips, and passing it tohim. He drank it—for 
wine and air seemed alike freighted with the odour of 
her sigh. 

‘My beauty!’ exclaimed Ludolf, detaining the ivo- 
ry hand. 

‘Nay, Count,’ returned the stranger, in that sweet 
and peculiar voice, more like music than language — 
‘I know how lightly you hold the lover’s vow !’ 

‘IT never loved tillnow!’ exclaimed he, impatiently ; 
‘name, rank, fortune, life, soul, are your own.’ 

‘She drewa ring from her hand, and placed it on his, 
leaving her’s in his clasp. ‘ What will you give me in 
exchange, — this ?’ — and she took the diamond cross of| 
an order which he wore. 

* Ay, and by my knightly faith will I, and redeem it 
at your pleasure.’ 


‘Tt was her hand which now grasped his; a change 
passed over her face: ‘I thank you my sister-in-death, | 
for your likeness, said she in an altered voice, turning | 
to where the portrait had hung. For the first time, the | 
Count observed that the frame was empty. Her grasp | 
tightened upon him—it was the bony hand of a skele- 
ton. The beauty vanished; the face grew a familiar | 
one — it was that of Bertha! The floor became unsta- 
ble, like water; he felt himself sinking rapidly; again 
he rose to the surface — he knew the gloomy pine-trees 
| overhead ; the grasp on his hand loosened; he saw the 
fair head of Bertha grasp in its death agony amid the 
waters; the blue eyes met his; the stream flung her to- 
ward him; her arms closed round his neck with a dead- 
ly weight; down they sank beneath the dark river to- | 
gether — and to eternity.’ 








SCRAPS. 


Dicere magnas nugas magno conatu. — TERENT. 


| 
| 








Wauart an admirable old poet is Cowley! Blessings on | 
‘the head of that fair friend of mine who lent me those | 
‘antique volumes that lie before me, bearing his name in 
| black and red letters upon the title-page! the very book | 
,is acuriosity. It was printed in London in 1710, and is 
| filled with most magnificent specimens of what engra- 
| ving was in the last century. ‘The Eleventh Edition, 
| adorned with cuts,’ says the title, and doubtless it was a | 
| wonderful book in its day. It contains all the works of 
this celebrated poet, and is published from the original 
copies. Prefixed to these is a brief account of his life | 
‘and writings, written by one of his friends, from which | 
I extract the following interesting passage : — 


His body was attended to Westminster Abbey by a great num. | 
ber of persons of the most eminent quality, and followed with the | 
praises of all good and learned men. Itlies near the ashes of Chan- 
cer and Spencer, the two most famous English poets of former 
times. But whoever would do him right, should not only equal him 
| to the principal ancient writers of our own nation, but should also 
| rank his name among the authors of the true antiquity, the best of | 
j the Greeks and Romans. In that place there is a monument de- | 
| signed for him by my Lord Duke of Buckingham, in testimony of 
| his affection; and the King himself was pleased to bestow upon 
| him the best epitaph, when, upon the news of his death, his Ma- 
| jesty declared that Mr Cowley had not left a better man behind 
| him in England. 


Cowley thus quaintly describes the voice of Posthu- 
mous Fame: — 





Yet I must add — what sound is’t strikes mine ear? 
Sure [ Fame’s Trumpet hear. 

It sounds like the last Trumpet — for it can 
Raise up the buried Man. 


I wish I could copy a portrait of Sir Anthony Van-| 
|dyke, which is among the ‘cuts’ with which this curi- | 
ous old volume is ‘adorned.’ My readers would thus | 
|have arare specimen of engraving from the burin of, 
‘M. V. Gucht, sculp.’ who was doubtless the Charles 
Heath of his day. It represents the celebrated painter | 
as in a reverie apparently, half resting on his elbow, the | 
fore-finger of the hand that leans playing with the points | 
of his surcoat, and the little finger ornamented with a| 
| Stone seal-ring, covering almost the whole of the lower 
|joints. Icannot say my respect for the memory and 
' genius of this wonderful artist, is much increased by 





| Mon Von Gucht has handed to posterity. This elabo- 
| rate ‘cut,’ purporting to be a portraiture of the formand 
feature of Vandyke, would pass tolerably as a represen- | 
ation of a Yorkshire yeoman, ora Cornwall miner. | 

The following verse, commencing a poem upon the | 
death of this celebrated painter, contains a beautiful 
idea: — 


Vandyke is dead. But what bold Muse shall dare, 
— Though Poets in that word with Painter’s share — 
To express her sadness? Poesy must become 
An Act, like Painting then — an Act that’s dumb. 
There is much philosophy, and much common sense | 
in the following lines, which I copy from another part} 
of the same volume : — 
Friendship is less apparent when too nigh, 
Like objects when they touch the eye; 
Less meritorious then is Love — 
For when we friends together see 
So much, so much both one do prove, 
That their Love then seems but Self-Love to be. 
It was Cowley who asked — 


What shall I do to be forever known, 








And make the Age to come, mine own? 


And it was he who called ‘ Books my best Friends.’ 
And his description of Hope, as an 

Empty Cloud, which the eye deceives 

With shapes that our own Fancy gives — 

A Cloud which gilt and painted now appears, 

But must drop presently in Tears, 


is truly beautiful. 


| And again : — 


Hope, thou bold Taster of Delight, 

Who, whilst thou shouldst but taste, devourst it quite! 

The following epigram is from the pen of the same 
bard. It was written on viewing a badly painted pic- 
ture of Prometheus. 

How wretched does Prometheus’ State appear, 

While he his second Misery suffers here ! 

Draw him no more, lest, as he tortured stands, 

He blame great Jove’s less than the painter’s hands. 

It would the Vulture’s cruelty outgo, 

If once again his Liver thus should grow. 

Pity him, Jove! and his bold theft allow ; 

The Flames he once stole from Thee, grant him now. 
Ithink this must have checked the aspirations of the 
| pseudo-artist effectually. 

* * * * * * 

Who is it that has these lines?) They run strangely 
in my head, and will not out of my mind until I discoy- 
er their origin. Iam sure they were written, for Il am 
sufe I have copied them a thousand times; and froma 
responsible source : — 

They tell me that white is a heavenly hue,— 
It may be so— but the sky is blue. 
Flattery is the rich coat’s moth. — Phineas Fletcher. 
Man, thou pendulum, betwixt a smile and tear. — Byron. 


I believe that Mr Hubert has the right side of the 
/question in the following conversation from the novel 
\of ‘ Private Life,’ although, as Mr Equipoise would say, 
|‘ there is muchzio be said on both sides :’ — 
| ‘Surely, my dear sir, you do not mean to maintain the monstrous 
paradox of the equality of minds, in their native state,’ said Sir 
| Henry. 

‘ Paradox as it is, it will cost you some troyble to disprove it,’ re- 
| Plied Mr Hubert. 
| Here is a fine thought —I find it among a thousand 
‘others, hastily noted in my scrap-book, and have forgot- 
{ten its author : — 





1 love to gaze upon the breaking wave — it is the only thing in na- 
ture that is most beautiful at the moment of its dissolution. 

And here is another of similar beauty; the source 
from whence I derived which is alike forgotten. 


The memory of distant friends is like the mellow rays of the de- 
parting sun; it falls tenderly, and yet sadly upon the heart. 


And yet another : — 

The flowers of life are fruitless; most of them wither and leave 
no trace behind; of the remainder, how few yield us any fruit; and 
of the fruit, how little ripens. 

I have always been much fascinated with Carter’s de- 
scription of the Burns cottage at Dumfries, and of the 
‘bonnie Jean’ of the poet, who still survives, and who 
welcomes strangers, coming as pilgrims to the scenes 
consecrated by the muse of the mountain bard, so hos- 
pitably and cordially. I find, beside several others from 
the same work, the following extracts among my scraps. 

She showed us with a good deal of apparent satisfaction, an ele- 
gant set of silver candlesticks and snuffers, which were ‘the gift of 


a few Scots ir Shetlield to the widow of Burns.’ The tray bears 
the following appropriate inscription from the pen of the poet, 


|| Montgomery. 


He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, trembling northern light ; 
Through years to come he shines from far, 
A fixed, unsetting polar star. 

How poetical and how true! 

What a quaint and yet forcible writer was old Tay- 
lor! Hear how he vituperates the ‘ gentle sex.’ I won- 
der if he had a Xantippe for a help-mect, that he speaks 
so feelingly in the following sentence. 

These women have tongues as rough as cats, and bite like an ad- 


der. Alltheir reproofs are scoldings; their common intercourse 
is open contumely. — Jeremy Taylor. 


I suppose every body remembers Moore’s celebrated 
epigram on Lord Castlereagh. It isso good, however, 


my readers as may have forgotten it. 


Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
Which up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood. 





that I cannot help recalling it to the memory of such of 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

Near the close of May, at the grey of the dawn of a 
delightful New England Spring morning, I rolled away 
from Boston over the Charlestown and Malden bridges, 
on a tour to—among other places — Lake Winnipisio- 
gee, and the white mountains of New Hampshire. The 
turf of that region is a carpet of the tenderest and most 
brilliant verdure. The fruit trees were in full blossom, 
—the foliage half developed —the air rife with a deli- 
cious aroma— the flocks driving a-field, — the farmers 
going forth to their task until evening —and Nature, on 
every side, was redolent of health, cheerfulness, order 
and industry. I had seen richer prospects, a more luxu- 
riant nature, and ranker vegetation, in the ever-verdant 
lands of the palm and the citron. But slavery was 
there, and hurricanes and pestilence, and deluging rains, 
and scorching drought — an intolerable fierceness of the 
sun, and a nature often fearful in the midst of her lav- 
ishness. ‘Peace to you,’ I communed with myself, ‘ my 
native New Englanders! If you turn a rough and rocky 
soil, which yields its scanty returns but to unremitting 
toil, you have health, and peace of mind, and content- 
ment, and you grow old in the midst of your children’s 
children, and depart full of years, soothed with the kind 
offices of friends, consoled by the voice of prayer, and 
followed with ‘dirges due in sad array, to your long 
home!’ Inno part of America, perhaps of the world, is 
summer travelling more cheerful and restorative to an 
invalid, than amid this land of industry, high cultiva- 
tion, democratic equality, white villages, frequent spires, 
neat and appetizing taverns, and rosy and beautiful fa- 
ces. My associations, thoughts, remembrances, on the 
route through Reading, Andover, and Haverhill, may 
be imagined — for these places are identified with the 
morning and spring-time of my years. I should never | 
have done, if I were to broach this prolific theme, which | 
would meanwhile, perhaps, tire all but those who have | 
similar associations. 

As we were passing through Haverhil!, the house of 
Mrs Atwood was pointed out. This dwelling is memo- 
rable as the natal place of Harriet Newell, whose me- 
moirs created more interest, and had a more extensive 
circulation, than any similar book published before or 
since. Amid a great amount of tiresome repetition, the 
true pathos, the deep feeling, the exalted poetry of reli- 
gious sentiment abound in that little book. It honors 
the taste and intellectual character of New England, | 
that nature, truth, simplicity, high feeling, and a sprink- | 
ling of thought above the flat mediocrity of tame com- 
mon-place, will redeem a book, and make it circulate, 
without leave of the critics, though it abound with a 
thousand faults. Who, whether sharing the religious 
sentiments of Harriet Newell, or not, has not been thrill- 
ed in reading her memoirs? In whose mind is not the 
remote isle of the ocean, where her ashes rest, — a spot 
consecrated to deep thoughts and feelings, as well by her 
works, as by the inimitable tale of Paul and Virginia ? 
The New England crities, one and all, denounced Pol- 
lock’s ‘Course of Time,’ — a book radiant with many a 
gem, glistening in the darkness and chaos of crude 
thoughts, and harsh sentiments, — sometimes ludicrous- 
ly, sometimes ;revoltingly, exaggerated. But without 
leave of the critics, edition after editon of that power- 
ful work continued to be struck off, and tosell. Give 
me the intellectual land, where genius, and the enthusi- 
asm of icue feeling move their way in spite of the inter- 
dict of pinched and narrow minds, fettered by dull rules! 
But to return. 

I had heard the Merrimac celebrated for its beauty ; 
but rolling along its green banks, dashing over its rocks, 
filling its noble channel, it struck me as a singularly ro- 
mantic and beautiful river. Concord, too, presented an 
aspect more metropolitan and spire-crowned than I had 
expected to see. The political capital of the Granite 
State has a most charming position, and has improved 
greatly in size and appearance since I last saw it. By 
many a secluded hamlet, beautiful grove, hill and dale, 
we rolled along, after leaving Concord, until the White 
Mountains, whose summits were still white with snow, 
began to stand forth on the Northern horizon, glittering 

in the beams of the declining sun. 








These are unquestionably the noblest mountains in| 
North America, east of the Mexican piles of Orizaba. | 
Little can be imagined sublime in mountain scenery, 
that these grand and inaccessible summits do not pre- 
sent. There are the hoary peaks above the clouds — 
there are the unmelting snows, the ancient and awful 
granite crags, the dark, evergreen woods, the deep glens 
and valleys, the nature-cut chasms, the roaring torrents, 
and to fill out the associations of by-gone times, there 
are the Indian tales of carbuncles, and glittering gems, 





which mortal foot has never ascended. While roaming 


of the picturesque is deeply impressed with an avalanche 
tale of the deepest moral interest. As he listens to the 
roar of mountain winds, and the tumble of ice-formed 
torrents, and passes with a thrill along the cascades of 
the Saco, as it sweeps through the Notch, he is pointed 
to the spot where, in a night of storms, a whole family, 
residing in this wild and secluded place, were awakened 
from the profound slumber of their peaceful labors, by 
the first crashing of the disruption of an avalanche, torn 
by the torrents from its mountain peaks—and who, in 
attempting to fly from the fearful path of its downward 
progress, were arrested, and buried under its superin- 
cumbent masses. 

Of beautiful sheets of water, nothing can surpass lake 
Winnepisiogee, with its hundred little emerald land- 
scapes, rising trom the bosom of water as pellucid as 
air, and affording tothe angler the finest sport in the 
shape of pike and trout. Numberless little lakes and 
ponds of extraordinary beauty, diversify this route. The 
rich amenity of the Connecticut valley, with its fair, 
white villages, opens, successively, to the view of the 
traveller. He pauses but a moment at the beautiful cat- 
aract of Bellows Falls, before he begins to ascend the 
Vermont chain, which, if not so grand as that of the 
White Hills, surpasses all others in North America, in 
beauty, verdure, romantic vallies, secluded nooks, heal- 
thy and robust inhabitants, and in the season of its sup- 
plies, of delicious raspberries, strawberries, and wild 
fruits. When wearied with clambering among the hills 
of this charmingly picturesque country, with its im- 
mense belt of evergreens, and its cool, mountain trout 
streams, the beautiful shores of lake Champlain at length 
open to view. 

I leave others to to describe the sail down this charm- 
ing sheet of water, every where in view of neat villages, 
retiring and wooded bays, hills and mountains, as the 
steam-boat bears them rapidly toward the Canadian 
shores. Toa persun chiefly conversant with the anglo- 
Americans of New England, the spruce, capoted, brisk, 
sun-burnt, chattering Creoles of La Prairie afford a 
striking variety, and remind him, that in landing on the 
Canadian shore, he has reached a foreign country. In 
visiting the sublime cascade of Montmorency, he wit- 
nesses a spectacle of this class, second only to that of 
Niagara Falls. The descent, indeed, is much greater, 
—the surrounding scenery more imposing. It needs 
only the prodigious mass of water of the Niagara, to 
excel that and all other cascades, in sublimity. As it is, 
no one has looked down upon this fearful mass, descend- 
ing, as it were, from the higher to the lower world, with- 
out a blenching eye, and a thrill of revulsion. Who 
has seen the Niagara and the St Lawrence for the first 
time, without having his imagination powerfully excited 
by the view of this noblest of American rivers — with- 
out thinking of the immense space it traverses, — the 
vast lakes it drains, — the dark forests, the wild and ces- 
olate swamps, from which it collects its waters, — the 
numerous tribes of red men that dwell on its shores, — 
the tremendous precipice down which it pours its mighty 
flood from age to age ? 

It is after having the mind stored with such associa- 
tions, that the traveller finds himself in the interesting 
city of Quebec. American travellers from the North 
and the South, from the West Indies, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, Boston,— now 
that the prodigious, and, considering the age of our 
country, unexampled facilities in travelling, have in 
some sense annihilated space and time,— meet in this 











icity, or on some of the points of its magnificent river, 
|above or below it. No where,—give the Engtish their 
|due,—are there finer or better found steam-boats, than 
| those that ply between Quebec and Montreal. The 
|broad stream, which, in a course of five hundred miles, 
|has hardly yet forgotten its relationship to the sea, grad- 
\ually narrows from a width of five leagues, to one.— 
| Nothing can be more romantic to the eye, or exhilera- 
ting to the spirit, than the St Lawrence shores, as the 
|swift steam-boat sweeps past them, giving to the groups 


hung out to tempt the white man’s avarice, as heights to |,of spectators the exquisite verdure, the trees, farm-hou- 


|ses, the continued village, — for such is the show of the 


amid this secluded and imposing scenery, 1n these haunts || dwellings, — the turrets, with their tinned roofs, glitter- 
of grandeur, coolness and health, the traveller in search | ing in the intervals of the green trees in the distance, 


‘the appearance of sliding down stream with a pleasing 
|| yet dizzying motion, while the sky and shores are beau- 
| tifully re-printed in the sublime vault, that opens below 
|\the waters, curling, winding, concentering and broken 
into wild, innumerable magic forms, by the waves of 
the boat wheels. Listlessly promenading, sitting, con- 
| Versing, playing at chess, haranguing, coquetting, love- 
‘making, watching their children’s movements in the 
jhands of the servants, the olive Mexican, the bronzed 
| West Indian, the quick-moving planter from the shores 
of the Mississippi, the ruddy Bostonian, the portly Eng- 
\lishman, the officer, whose bearing, still more than his 
|epaulettes, denotes authority, the brisk, erect Canadian 
\Creole, the whole sprinkled with belles with huge 
isleeves, gay streamers, and bright eyes, contemplate 
\these splendid shores, while they breathe the vernal air, 
so fresh and instinct with life, that one can scarcely im- 
agine that the bleak and inexorable winter breeze but a 
few days since whistled over this same scenery, then a 
surface of snow, six feet in depth, and that this broad 
stream, now rolling on in holiday calmness, seeming 
only adapted to float barges like Cleopatra’s, on Antho- 
ny’s festival, was then bridged with ice, as thick and 
firm as the solid earth, in the midst of a desolate nature, 
||where Winter and Death held undisputed empire.— 
Now, corn-fields, pastures, trees, snow-white cottages, 
ornamented churches, gay peasants, the animals, wild 
and tame, the earth, the welkin, —every thing, — 
breathes gladness, as though Nature had never known 
the horrors of a Canadian winter. The delicious, mov- 
able landscape melts away in the blue distance, ming- 
ling the green forests and the mountains with the sky.— 
I throw out of this sketch the grand spectacle of the 
Montmorency, as surveyed from the abyss below, com- 
ing down upon the spectator as a snow-white spray from 
the heavens,—I pass, too, over the majestic Ottawa, 
rolling its tribute from its dark forests to the St Law- 
rence, —I say nothing of those prodigious works of art, 
the Rideau and Welland canals, and the numerous 
towns springing up along their course,— nothing of the 
unique scenery about Quebec, — nothing of the strange 
Upper Town, perched in its eagle eyrie of rocks, — 
nothing of the historic plains of Abraham, where 
Wolfe and Montcalm, struggling for the ascendancy of 
the new world, both fell on that memorable and blood- 
stained spot, — nor of the place yet more interesting to 
a citizen of the United States, where Montgomery 
poured the still more precious blood of a patriot soldier. 
Whoever has surveyed the country about Quebec, and 
has ascended this noblest of rivers to Montreal, at the 
right season, has seen all of grandeur and beauty of sce- 
nery,—— has inhaled all of balmy and health-giving air, 
that I can imagine, — has been brought in contact, — in 
the amiable, spruce, alert, and buoyant Creoles, crowned 
with roses, and the gayest flowers of the season, or goad- 
ing their little horses to their utmost speed,— with as 
amusing and original a race of people, as the earth of- 
fers. To me, at least, there remain of this journey re- 
membrances of recovered health, corroding anxieties 
laid asleep, pleasant acquaintances, and half-forgotten 
dreams, as gay and as agreeable to dwell upon in the re- 
trospect, as ] ever expect to have of any days still re- 
served for me in the future of this life. 


Knickerbocker 





I pick up favorite quotations, and store them in my mind as re ady 
armor, offensive and defensive, amid the struggles of this turbulent 
existence. — Robert Burns. 
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ADVENTURES 
DURING THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 1831-2 


No. V. 


Original. 





ALL possessing horses were mustering at the officers’ 
quarters, on the subsequent morning — forming a troop} 
of fifty or sixty. Ammunition was served out — arms'| 
minutely examined, and under command of Captains 
Gordon and Thorpe, we started. 

Reader, imagine not that our ‘turn out’ looked like a 
smart and trim dragoon squadroon, or that our line of 
march was kept up with the regularity of regulars.— 
Would that such had been the case — but the truth must} 
be told. Some rode horses, and others mules, and there 
was scarcely an end to the diversity of breed, size, and) 
color observable in our ranks — some animals had long) 
tails and others short, and if a man could keep his feet} 
off the ground, he was eligible to our party. 

In marching, they whose animals were spirited formed | 
the van, and they that had dull or obstinate chargers| 
constituted the rear-guard, particularly the mule riders, | 
at the head of whom was conspicuous Captain Thorpe, 
on his servant’s black mule. Many a hero, whose breast} 
burned at the anticipation of glorious adventure, was) 
compelled to remain in that inglorious quarter, weaned 
on account of the unconquerable obstinacy of a lazy an-| 
imal. 

After passing the scene of the previous evening skir-| 
mish, over which the carrion crows hovered in flocks, | 
attracted by the bodies in the cane-piece, we took the) 
road which it was evident the rebels had taken after] 
their defeat, and soon came in sight of Flamstead Hill, | 
which is very high, and rises to a peak above the Estate, 
of the same name, and is celebrated for the extensive) 
view which its summit commands. A party of negroes! 
was perched on the very top, and as soon as the militia 
was seen, they began to shout and blow horns, occasion- 
ally firing a musket. Probably, they were spies, to give 
notice of our approach, and we were led to imagine that 
there were others in the neighborhood, if not in the ne- 
gro-houses. Hoping to surprize some of them, we gal- 
loped, and arrived at the works — which were’ entirely 
burned —- and dismounting, surrounded the enclosure in| 
which were the huts. A party entered — nobody was} 
found, and the order was then given to set fire. In five, 
minutes, smoke was curling up in every direction from, 
the thatched roofs, under the eaves of which the fire was| 
usually applied — so that the house might be ransacked 
while it was burning. 








I was employed with others, much to our dissatisfac- 
tion, to guard the horses, but soon our services were re- 
quired, and we were released. The negroes on the hill, | 
not being pursued at once, grew bold, and descending a| 
little, fired a shot or two into the huts where were our 
men. We were ordered to pursue them, and six of us! 
having gained the summit, we perceived a few of the 
fugitives entering a bamboo grove ona neighboring hill; 
of course, it was useless to follow on horseback, and we 
were contented by quickening their speed with a few 
shots. 

Never did I see any thing finer, or, just then, more in- 
teresting, than the view from the top of that hill. Be- 
fore me, toward the north, lay the sea, just visible in the 
extreme distance, bounding the horizon, and seeming 
almost to mingle with the cloudless vault of heaven, so 
slight was the difference in color. Between these and 
the nearest range of hills, lay a tract of country inter- 
spersed with woods, cane-fields, and grass-lands — the 
extreme beauty of which, as they lay bathed in a flood 
of sunlight, seemed to mock the desolation occasioned 
by man, which lay around, tarnishing the face of the 
fair scene, as clouds do a beautiful day; every here and 
there might be seen the blackened ruins of the works of 
estates, which had been sacrificed to the destructive fury 
of the negroes — and at intervals, the canefields were 
scorched up by fire. At my feet lay Flamstead estate — 
through which the Montega river, after collecting at the 
foot of the mountains (at a place called Stapleton pense) 
the different little streams to which it owes its being, 
runs in @ serpentine course. The base of the hill was 











which might be seen, in the level beyond, the horses and 
those in charge of them, like beings in a dream, so mi- 
nute did they appear. 

Notwithstanding the scorching heat of the sun, which 
was near the meridian, and sent his rays like living fire 
on my head, I continued gazing on the scene till our 
men left the burning village; and it was not ull I saw 
them all defiling through a pass at the base of the moun- 
tain, that I thought of rejoining them, though all my 
companions had done so by the way we came up. I 
now prepared to descend by the path the rebels had done, 
but found it an undertaking of difficulty, and some little 
danger, from the loose, crumbly nature of the soil, ren- 
dered light by the long drought which had lasted some 
weeks. But for the caution and sagacity of the animal 
Irode, we must both have been precipitated down the 
steep side. Being all alone, it is astonishing the rebels 
had not the courage to attack me; I dreaded lest they 
should, as [should have felt ill able to defend myself even 
against one ortwo. I found our party clustering round 
an old barn-like edifice, which had once been a boiling- 
house, but had lately been fitted up as a Methodist 


Chapel. They had set fire to it, and it was now burning 
vigorously. In some negro-houses adjoining, we found 


a negro man so stupefied with liquor, that he was per- 
fectly unconscious of the danger of his situation. He 
had got a bullock tied by the horns to a tree, and was 
whetting a knife for the purpose of killing it, when I 
rode up. We cut the animal, which belonged to Flam- 
stead, loose, — upon which he began to abuse us in fine 
style, calling us ‘ white-livered rascals,’ &c., at which 
one of the men was so angry, that he put an end to his 
insolence and his life by shooting him through the head. 
I turned disgusted from the scene, not having as yet be- 
come accustomed to the sight of death so much as I was 
fated to be afterward. 

Every estate at the foot of the mountains was visited, 
and the huts burnt, and we did not return to Latium till 
near four o’clock. On entering the yard, our troop 
looked more like a set of pedlars and gypsies, than a de- 
tachment of military —for the various descriptions of 
plunder which the men had saved from the fires, was 
now attached to their saddles in all directions and ways. 
Blankets, handkerchiefs, crockery, turkeys, fowls, pigs, 
and ducks, hung on all sides — producing a most com- 
ical effect. Dinner was served up soon after, and in 
consideration of our fatigues during the day, we were 
exempted from guard duty during the night — those 
who had been left behind being appointed to that duty. 

A detachment of regular troops, amounting to some 








enveloped in the smoke of the burning huts — through 


twenty or thirty men, had arrived during the day, and 
were now quartered at the overseer’s house at the top of 
the hill; and we heard that militia were stationed on 
several estates near, particularly Adelphi, which had 
become a station. 


| 


The rebels were never to be seen in the low country, 
so that it became necessary to ascend the mountains in 
search of them; a party accordingly set off soon after, 
under Lieut. G. and Capt. Gordon, for that purpose.— 
Our number amounted to the same as on the former ex- 
pedition. Passing through Williamsfield and John’s 
Hall, and several other properties, all the huts of which 
we burnt, we ascended toward Spring Mount by a steep 
and uneven road. 

The officers had received information that a party of 
rebels made this place their head-quarters, and we were 
in great hopes of meeting some of them thereabout.— 
| On gaining the level road which wound along the side of 

the mountains, we soon came to a bamboo barricade, 
which the rebels had built across the path; this difficulty 
was soon removed, and we had not turned a corner, be- 
fore another presented itself, of the same description. 

We were not allowed to destroy this one as quietly as 
the last — for, no sooner had one or two dismounted for 
that purpose, than a couple of musket shot whizzed over 
our heads; and on its removal, we perceived a party of 
negroes at a turnof the road. Their mode of attack 
was singular; every one, as he loaded, coming from 
behind the bank, and firing at us — doing it so quickly, 
as scarcely to give us time totake aim at them. We 
were all ordered to dismount, and return their fire. A 








regular volley from ten or twelve of us at a time, soon 





made them slacken their fire, and a fortunate shot bring. 
ing down one of them, the rest took to flight, aseending 
the neighboring hills in every direction, whence they 
continued a dropping fire on us, as we followed in pur- 
suit. The hills in front of us were covered with rebels, 
who had till now laid concealed in the long grass which 
grew on the mountain sides; they now discovered them- 
selves, taking deliberate aim, and frequently coming 
near hitting some of us. Several bullets whistled past 
my ears in very uncomfortable proximity. 

After passing the body of the dead rebel, we again 
took to our horses, and commenced a regular chase, — 
but the instant they saw us coming, they retreated by 
paths impracticable for horsemen, to the thick woods 
which capped the mountains. Parties dispersed in sev- 
eral directions, in the hope of coming up with some of 
them. 

Taking the road once more, we soon came to an estate 
called Hampton, the property of Capt. Sharp. Here 
the rebels had destroyed every thing, even to their own 
negro houses. As we came in sight, several of them 
were seen running for their lives. I and several others 
started in pursuit, but when we came to where we first 
saw them, they had so well hidden themselves, that we 
could not find them. 

Capt. S. looked very doubtful as he surveyed the ruins 
of his once pretty little property. On seeing us, several 
brown people, who had hidden themselves in a cave, 
from fear of the rebels, joined us, and begged to be al- 
lowed to return to Latium with the party. We did not 
go much farther that day, but it was determined by Lt. 
G. that we should resume the track on the following 
day. 

Accordingly, on the morrow, taking a different road, 
we ascended the mountains by Wooster Estate, first 
burning its extensive negro-houses ; this was a work of 
some time — for there were so many pigs and poultry 
about, that, being in want of provisions, we shot a great 
many, and so to say, hunted them down, for they were 
wild and furious with fright at the fire. I amused my- 
self by walking up to the ruins of the overseer’s house, 
which was on a steep, conical hill — and it was laugh« 
able to see the preparations they had been making for 
defence ; loads of stones lay all around, evidently put 
there for that purpose, and lots of broken glass bottles— 
what they intended to do with the Jatter, I cannot con- 
jecture. No rebels were to be seen here, or even heard 
of. Passing up the mountain road, we came to a very 
difficult pass in a gorge of one of the hills, and passing 
through the wouds at the top, found ourselves at Woos- 
ter Pen, where were evident signs that the rebels had 
been in the neighborhood. The first object that struck 
our sight was a bull, which had been wantonly killed 
and cut open; several more animals were found in the 
same situation. An old negro was taken prisoner here 
— the first we had taken; but two children, who were 
with him, escaped. We had come on them unaware, 
and as soon as they saw the first man, myself, they fled 
like deer. Ispurred after them, and had my gun cocked, 
ready to fire at the girl, as she ascended the woody side 
of a little hill, when my heart failed, and it struck me 
that her death could do no good. Turning my horse’s 
head, I rejoined the rest. 

Here we pressed several gond horses —they who had 
poor animals letting them loose, and taking others — for 


there were a great many belonging to the Pen, grazing 
about. 








By music, minds an equal temper know; 

Nor swell too high, nor sink too low: 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 

Music her soft persuasive voice applies ; 

Or, when the soul is pressed with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds: 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, ‘ 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Listening envy drops her snakes ; 

Intestine wars no more our passions wage, 





And giddy factions hear away their rage.—Pope. 
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THE CONFESSION. 
BY JOHN GALT. 

My furlough had nearly expired; and, as I was to 
leave the village the next morning to join my regiment, 
then on the point of being shipped off at Portsmouth, 
for India, several of my old companions spent the even- 
ing with me, in the Marquis of Granby. They were 
joyous, hearty lads; but mirth bred thirst, and drinking | 
begot contention. f | 

I was myself the soberest of the squad, and did what} 
I could to appease their quarrels. The liquor, however, | 
had more power than my persuasion, and at last it so | 
exasperated some foolish difference about a song, be- 
tween Dick Winlaw and Jem Bradley, that they fell to 
fighting, and so the party broke up. 

Bradley was a handsome, bold, fine fellow, and I had 
more than once urged him to enlist in our corps. Soon 
after quitting the house, he joined me in my way home, 
and I spoke to him again about enlisting, but his blood 
was still hot—he would abide no reason—he could 
only swear of the revenge he would inflict upon Win- 
law. This led to some remonstrance on my part, for 
Bradley was to blame in the dispute; till, from less to 
more, we both grew fierce, and he struck me such a 
blow in the face, that my bayonet leaped into his heart, 

My passion was in the same moment quenched. I 
saw him dead at my feet —I heard footsteps approach- 
ing —1 fled toward my father’s house —the door was 
left unbolted for me —I crept softly, but in a flutter, to 
bed, but I could not sleep. I was stunned —a fearful 
consternation was upon me —a hurry was in my brain 
—my mind was on fire. I could not believe that I 
had killed Bradley. I thought it was the nightmare 
which had so poisoned my sleep. My tongue became as 
parched as charcoal: had I been choking with ashes, 
my throat could not have been filled with more horrible 
thirst. I breathed as if I were suffocating with the dry 
dust into which the dead are changed. 


After a time, that fit of burning agony went off; tears 
came into my eyes; my nature was softened. I thought 
of Bradley when we were boys, and of the summer days 
we had spent together. I never owed him a grudge — 
his blow was occasioned by the liquor —a freer heart 
than his, mercy never opened ; and I wept like a girl. 

The day at last began to dawn. I had thrown myself 
on the bed without undressing, and I started up involun- 
tarily and moved hastily — I should rather say instine- 
tively — toward the door. My father heard the stir, 
and inquired wherefore I was departing so early. I 
begged him not to be disturbed ; my voice was troubled, 
and he spoke to me kindly and encouragingly, exhorting 
me to eschew riotous companions. I could make no re- 
ply, indeed I heard no more ; there was a blank between 
his blessing and the time when I found myself erossing 
the common, near the place of execution. 

But through all that horror and frenzy, I felt not that 
I had committed a crime — the deed was the doing of a 
flash. I was conscious I could never in cold blood have 
harmed a hair of Bradley’s head. I considered myself 
unfortunate, but not guilty; and this fond persnasion so 
pacified my alarms, that, by the time I reached Ports- 
mouth, I almost thought as lightly of what I had done, 
as of the fate of the gallant French dragoon whom I 
sabred at Salamanca. 





But ever and anon, during the course of our long 
voyage to India, sadder after-thoughts often came upon 
me. In those trances I saw, as it were, our pleasant 
village green, all sparkling again with school-boys at 
their pastimes; then I fancied them gathering into 
groups, and telling the story of the murder; again, mov- 
ing away in silence toward the church-yard, to look at 
the grave of poor Bradley. Still, however, I was loth 
to believe myself a criminal; and so, from day to day, 
the time passed on, without any outward change reveal- 
ing what was passing within, to the observance or sus- 
picions of my comrades. When the regiment was sent 
against the Burmese, the bravery of the war, and the 
hardships of our adventures, so won me from reflection, 
that I began almost to forget the accident of that fatal 
night. 

One day, however, while I was waiting in an outer 


ling, burning, and devouring: but it changed not the 
; bronze with which hardship had masked my cheek, nor 


London newspaper, and the first thing in it which caught 
my eye was an account of the trial and execution of 
Dick Winlaw, for the murder of Bradley. The dread- 
ful story scorched my eyes; I read it as if every word 
had been fire; it was a wild and wonderful aecount of 
all. The farewell party at the Granby was described 
by the witnesses. I was spoken of by them with kind- 
ness and commendation ; the quarrel between Bradley 
and Winlaw was described, as in a picture; and my at- 
tempt to restrain them was pointed out by the judge, in 
his charge to the jury, as a beautiful example of loving 
old companionship. Winlaw had been found near the 
body, and the presumptions of guilt were so strong and 
manifold, that the jury, without retiring, found him 
guilty. He was executed on the common, and his body 
hung in chains. Then it was that I first felt I was in- 
deed a murderer — then it was that the molten sulphur 
of remorse was poured into my bosom, rushing, spread- 


the steel to which danger had tempered my nerves. 
I obeyed the colonel’s orders as unmoved as if nothing 
had happened. I did my duty with habitual precision— 
my hand was steady, my limbs were firm; but my 
tongue was incapable of uttering a word. My com- 
rades as they came toward me, suddenly halted, and 
turned aside; strangers looked at me asif I bore the 
impress of some fearful thing. I was removed, as it 
were, out of myself—I was in another state of being — 
I was in perdition. 
Next morning we had a skirmish, in which I received 
this wound in the knee; and soon afterward, with other 
invalids, I was ordered home. We were landed at 
Portsmouth, and [ proceeded to my native village. But 
in this I had no will nor choice; a chain was around 
me, which I could not resist, drawing me on. Often did 
I pause and turn, wishing to change my route; but fate 
held me fast, and I was enchanted by the spell of many 
an old and dear recollection, to revisit those things 
which had lost all their innocence and holiness to me. 
The day had been sultry, the sun set with a drowsy 
eye, and the evening air was moist, warm, and oppres- 
sive. It weighed heavily alike on mind and body. I 
was crippled by my wound —the journey was longer 
than my strength couid sustain much farther — still I 
resolved to persevere, for I longed to be again in my 
father’s house ; and I fancied were I once there, that the 
burning in my bosom would abate. 
During my absence in India, the new road across the 
common had been opened. By the time I reached it, the 
night was closed in; a dull, starless, breezeless, dumb, 
sluggish, and unwholesome night; and those things 
which still retained in their shapes some blackness, 
deeper than the darkness, seemed, as I slowly passed by, 
to be endowed with a mysterious intelligence, with 
which my spirit would have held communion but for 
dread. 
While I was frozen with the influence of this dread- 
ful phantasy, I saw a pale, glimmering, ineffectual light, 
rising before me. It was neither lamp, fire, nor candle; 
and though like, it was yet not flame. I took it at first 
for the lustre of a reflection from some unseen light, and 
I walked toward it, in the hope of finding a cottage or 
an alehouse, where I might obtain some refreshment and 
a little rest. Iadvanced, its form enlarged, but its beam 
became no brighter; and the horror, wnich had for a 
moment left me when it was first discovered, returned 
with overwhelming power. I rushed forward, but soon 
halted, fur I saw that it hung in the air, and as I ap- 
proached, that it began to take a ghastly and spectral 
form! I discerned the lineaments of a head, and the 
hideous outlines of a shapeless anatomy. I stood rivet- 
ted to the spot; for I thought I saw behind it a dark and 
vast thing, in whose hands it was held forth. In that 
moment a voice said, 
‘It is Winlaw the murderer; his bones often, in the 
moist summer nights, shine out in this way ; itis thought 
to be an acknowledgment of his guilt, for he died pro- 
testing his innocence.’ 
The person who addressed me was your honor’s game- 
keeper, and the story I have told, is the cause of my 


BAD COMPANY. 

Aut experience confirms the general remark of the 
heathen poet, quoted by a christian apostle, that ‘ evil 
communication corrupts good manners.’ It is sure to 
operate on the soul, as poison operates on the body, with 
more or less malignity as its composition is more or less 
subtle or potent. The person lives not at any age, least 
of all when the mind is known to be most susceptible, 
who can avoid taking a tincture from those with whom 
he mingles, not, as we hinted before, transiently and 
through necessity, but habitually and from choice. ‘ He 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed,’ said the deepest ob- 
server of life that ever existed among the sons of Adam. 
With what unequalled emphasis has he cautioned young 
men against the first approaches of familiarity with the 
bad! I say the first approaches, well knowing with 
what restless and increasing rapidity those are drawn in 
who venture but to touch on that dreadful whirlpool. 
Would to heaven his words were engraved on our hearts 
in characters which no time and no temptation should 
have power to efface!—‘ Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, and go not into the way of evilmen. Avoid it; 
pass by it; turn from it and pass away ;’ were the sev- 
eral ideas that rose above each other with a beautiful 
gradation, and they form altogether one of the most 
pointed and awakening exhibitions that could fall from 
the pen of wisdom. No; there is not in all her school a 
lesson ofmore importance, than that of shunning even 
the remotest tendency to unnecessary association, or 
what is commonly termed friendship, with unprineipled 
men ; in which number we do not comprehend only the 
debauched, the openly impious, or the scandalously pro- 
fane, but the dissipated too; yes, the dissipated in the 
least criminal acceptation of the word, or those who, on 
a competition between duty and amusement, are accus- 
tomed to prefer the latter; transgressing or forgetting, 
or superficially performing the former for the sake of 
enjoying more freely their light and airy pleasures. 
Fordyce. 











Communications. 


LINES, 








On a Minister — not an American — who preached in Philadelphia, 
on the 8th of February, 1835, a sermon uncharitably condemna- 
tory of the Stage. 


Unmerciful ! whose office teacheth mercy! 
Why damnest thou the Actor’s craft? Is he 

To starve because thou think’st thyself elected 
To preach the meek and lowly Savior’s Peace ? 
No, let him seek a fairer calling. Heaven 
Appointed him to his, as thee to thine! 

He hath his usefulness. The tongue wherewith 
Thou didst revile him, had been barbarous 
Except for him! He fixed the standard of it 
That gave it uniformity and power, 

And euphony and grace ; and more than that, 

To thoughts that glow and shine with Heaven’s own fire, 
He gave revealment unto millions 

That else had lived in darkness to Heaven’s gift! 
Would by his art thou more hadst profited, 

Thou ample, comfortable piece of flesh! 

Thy heart is no ascetic. Seat so soft 

As thy plump cheek, I warrant never yet, 

Sat self-denial on. ‘Thou dost no fly 

The banquet.’ Never mind! Thou dost not lack 
The feast for that. The bloating fare to which 
The Churchman’s vanity and lust of power ‘ 
Sit seeming-meekly down. Why didst thou preach ? 
Hadst thou forgot the coxcomb clerical ? 

If not, why didst thou play him to the life ? 

I'll do thee justice, ay, in commendation, 

Well as disparagement, for Iam nought 

Not, ‘if not critical,’ but honest! Thou 

Didst read methought the service, like the tongue 
That gave God’s Revelation unto men. 

Simply, adoringly, confiding in 

Strength greater than thine own. I knelt in soul, 
Anon, I said to one who sat beside me, 

‘We'll hear a preacher now,’ What didst thou preach ? 
Thyself!! The littke worm that God did make, 
And not the maker! How I pitied thee! 

From first to last, display ! as though the place, 
The cause, the calling, the assembly, all 

Were secondary to a lump of clay. 

Thy elocution too — Theatrical!!! 

But foreign to the Actor’s proper art. 

Thy gestures measured to the word, not fitted, 
The modulation, running mountains high, 











room of the colonel’s quarters, I chanced to take up a 














having desired him to bring me hither. 





Then falling low again as earth from heaven ! 
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Sufficient of the rant! Improve before 

The 1 mountst the steps of charity again, 

And know her handmaids are humility, 

Forbearance, and philanthrophy to all! 

And further, know the Stage a preacher too, 

Albeit a less authenticated one, 

Whose moral, if occasionally wrong, 

Is honest in the main! Another word. 

Act not the damner of another’s creed, 

The Scripture saith ‘Judge not lest ye be judged.’ 

A text in point for thee! My creed is yours, 

But, by that creed, I never will condemn, 

(Myself a creature weak and fallible) 

A man, for faith, some shade diverse from mine. 
J. 8. KNOWLES. 


Mr Eprror. —I commend the above lines to your readers — not 
to be merely skimmed over, but to be read. I like them, not because 
they are from the pen of one of our most popular modern authors 
—not because they are, in themselves, superlatively beautiful — or 
equal to much that Knowles has written— but because they con- 
tain truth, told in a simple, earnest way —and which, if properly 
enforced, would contribute in some measure to render the ‘actor’s 
craft’ what it should be —to rid it of much of that uncompromising 
condemnation which rather encourages than checks the vices of 
the stage. Whatis the truth expressed in the above extract? It 
is that 

Heaven 
Appointed him to his as thee to thine. 
or in the interpretation of prose, that man is by nature endowed 
with those faculties, which find their proper sphere of action and 
their highest delight in dramatic performances. Are there not 
many, ready with uplifted hands, to deny my premises ? Undoubt- 
edly. thousands! Stilll am not to be driven from my conviction 
that like the poet, the actor is born to his calling. 


But, Iam asked, do you pretend to assert that the actor is pre- 
destined to strut in sock and buskin? If so, I’ve done with you ; — 
Softly, good sir! Tanswer, no! And let me in turn address a que- 
ry to yourself. Are you a lawyer, a divine, a merchant, a mechan- 
ic, a physician, a teacher, or an artist? Icare not which! If you 
have been utterly unbiassed in the adoption of your calling, have 
you not that calling which suits you?—in other words have you 
not followed the bent of your genius, and are you not satisfied? So 
it is with the actor !— he is no more predestined to his profession 
than you to yours! and yet he finds his mind best satisfied in such 
an employment. Most certainly, if you are not in the ‘line of busi- 
ness’ for which you feel yourself especially qualified, you will 
agree with me, that you.were cut out for a profession, but that a 
profession has been cut out for you. 


Mr Editor, it isthe custom of many clergymen to denounce, and 
in the most unmeasured terms, the theatre and every thing associ- 
ated therewith — they unite and -— half the world agrees with them 
— in condemning actors as standing alone, — not as unreached by 
modern degeneracy — but alone as the very nucleus of unhal- 
lowed thought and action — their soberest moments, dissipation — 
their only worship, the reverential mockery in the spangled tem- 
ples of the melo drama—the name of God upon their lips only in 
their parrot-like rehearsal of another’s thonghts, or over the inebri- 
ating cup, in unholy profanity, Between this devoted band, whose 
presence seems to be a spell to conjure up the devil with, and oth- 
erclasses of society the sacred preachers draw their Rubicon 
line of Separation, and pass it not! exclaim they in fervency, to 
their eager auditors, ‘pass it not! for that way madness lies’ —— 
Now, Mr. Editor, I say not that these denouncers of the stage and 
its professors, act from other than the noblest, purest motives— 
but I affirm, and fearlessly too, that in their sweeping condemna- 
tion, they often in ignorance of the subject ef which they speak, 
overstep the bounds of truth — display the grosest want of insight 
into man’s nature —and, in the conviction (perhaps?) that they 
are essentially benefitting a few, contribute their drop to the meas- 
ure of an overflowing evil. 

Talk to many of the integrity, the unyielding morality, the reli- 
gious principle of Macready, and they will echo you in surprise. — 
Mention the unblemished character, the scholar-like deportment, 
the high-mindedness of J. P. Kemble, and they will smile in incred- 
ulous scorn. Can any good come out of Nazareth? 

Mr Editor, with your permission, I propose to trespass hereaf- 
ter, still farther upon your patience, and shall endeavor to say 
something in proof of the position which I have assumed —that 
‘heaven has appointed the actor to his calling’ — and a word upon 
the harm which a sweeping condemnation of the stage is likely to 
effect. 

I shall also beg leave to offer a remark upon the value and influ- 
ence of editorial criticism, as bearing upon the true interests of the 
drama. 

Yours, 
DURANCE LITTLEFORD. 





Mr. Epitor. — Your readers will be gratified, I believe, by visit- 
ing the room of Mr. 8. 8. Harding, under that of his brother, Mr. 
Chester Harding. I know of no artist, now in the city, who prom- 
ises to become more eminent in portrait-painting. They who wish 
portraits of their friends will do well to cailand examine his works 
— as there are several pieces now under his hands which exhibit 
the success of his exertions, and speak more in his favor than any 
langnage of the press possibly can. His portraits have color — 
force — mellowness, and may be, generally, esteemed correct like- 
nesses — indeed, always, where the head he would copy is marked. 


Q. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
JerEMIAH Pact was a short, round personage, with a 
quick, I had almost said a spiteful, little grey eye—a 
bald head in front, and a short, stiff cue behind. He 








his right hand two or three several times, and as often 
| withdrew it. 

‘You will not strike me,’ said the girl. 

There was an artless confidence in these words, and 
the tone in which they were uttered, that went to the 


was a wonderful man to look at, and his history was no||Very heart of the pedagogue. Like Mark Antony be- 


less so than his person. At one period of it he was the 








village schoolmaster —a rare pedagogue and learned 
being —it is said not only familiar with Dilworth’s 


| Spelling-Book and the Psalter, but also with such diffi- 
| cult mathematical problems as are comprehended in the 


elementary principles of Pike’s Arithmetic. It may be 
readily supposed that such a ripe and rare scholar would 
not be suffered to remain long in obscurity. His talents 
were not of an order ‘ to blush unseen,’ and accordingly 
in his fortieth year, he was honored with the office, and 
enriched with the emoluments appertaining to no less a 
dignitary than a justice of the peace. 

But we are getting ahead of our story, and, with the 
reader’s permission, we will go back a few years, and 
introduce him to the wife of Master Paul. She, tco, 
| Was an uncommon character—a great, good-natured, 
‘handsome romp, who used to attend school on purpose, 
| to use her own phrase, ‘to plague Master Jerry.’ And 
verily she was a plague! She used to bounce in and 
out whenever she pleased —she pinched the boys, inked 
the faces of the girls, and finally to such a pitch did her 
audacity arrive, that she even presumed to lay hands on 
the nicely powdered cue of the dominie himself! 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a musing atti- 
tude, engaged in a profound mathematical calculation 
respecting the probable value of the tenant of his land- 
lord’s pig-stye, when this outrage took place. He had 
already placed the subject in half a dozen different atti- 
tudes before his mind’s eye, and was just on the point of 
| committing his lucubrations to the fragment of a slate 
upon which his elbow was resting, when a vigorous jerk 
at the hairy appendage of his pericranium started him 
bolt upright in an instant, and drew from him a cry not 
unlike that of the very animal which was the subject of 
his scientific cogitations. 

Jeremiah did not swear — he was an exemplary and 
church-going pedagogue — but his countenance actually 








and sternly around him; and the ill suppressed laughter 
of his disciples, added not a little to his chagrin.— 
‘Who ?— who?— who?— who?—I say!’ He could 
articulate no more. He was choked with passion. 

‘That are great ugly girl there, who pinches me so,’ 
said a little ragged urchin, with a streaked face. 

Jeremiah confronted the fair delinquent; but it was 
plain from his manner, that he had much rather have 
undertaken the correction of his whole school beside, 
than that of the incorrigible offender in question. His 
interrogating glance was met by a look, in which it 
would have been difficult to say whether good nature or 
impudence predominated. 

‘Did you meddle with my cue?’ said the dominie; 
but his voiee trembled; his situation was peculiarly 
awkward. 

‘1 —I— what do you suppose I want of your cue 2?’ —- 
and a queer smile played along her pretty mouth —for a 
pretty one she had; and what is more, the dominie him- 
self thought so. 

Jeremiah saw that he was about to lose his authority 


--he hemmed twice —shook his head at such of the! 


rogues as were laughing immoderately at their master’s 
perplexity, and reaching his hand to his ferule, said, 

‘Give me your hand, miss?’ His heart misgave him 
as he spoke. 

The fair white hand was instantly proffered, and as gen- 
tly too as that of a modern belle atacotillion party. Jere- 
miah took it-- it was a pretty hand, a very pretty hand; 
and then her face — there was something in its expres- 
sion which seldom failed to disarm the pedagogue’s an- 
ger. He looked first at her hand, then at her face, so 
expressive of a roguish confidence ; and then at his fer- 
ule—a rude heavy instrument of torture, altogether 
unfit to hold companionship with the soft fair hand held 
in durance befcre him. 


Never, in all the annals of his birchen authority, had 











Jeremiah Paul experienced such perplexity. He lifted 


blackened with rage and anguish as he gazed hurriedly | 


|| fore the beautiful Cleopatra, or the fierce leader of the 
Volscii before his own Virginia — the dominie relented. 
\| ‘If I pardon you for this offence, will you conduct 
| yourself more prudently in future ?’ 

‘I hope I shall,’ said the hopeful young lady, and the 
|master evinced his affectionate solicitude for the welfare 
\of his pupil by pressing the hand he had imprisoned ; 
|and the fair owner expressed her gratitude for such con- 
|descension by returning the pressure. 

They were married just six months afterward. So 
much for lenity in school discipline. 








A NEWSPAPER IN A FAMILY. 
Tue minds of active children are ever agog after 
‘something on which their fancy may rest. This princi- 
|ple of human faculty can never be satisfied short of en- 
joyment in something. This being a self-evident posi- 
tion, the question fairly arises, what is the best food for 
‘such minds? If we wish their faculties to remain use- 
less, deprive children as much as possible, of sources of 
information, teach them that all polish of whatever kind 
jit may be, is superfluous. Then they will either be 
drones or vagabonds, according as the bent of their in- 
‘clination may lead them. But on the contrary, if you 
| would like to have the offspring of your charge both ac- 
\tive and useful, place such incentives before them, as 
/would lead a tender and sensible mind into a train of 
juseful thoughts, which would so bias future conduct, as 
,to justify the saying of the wise man, ‘ Train up a child 
| in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
||depart from it.’ One great source of this bending the 
| twig, may be attributed to the reading of newspapers, 








| There is not at any one time, more matter placed before 
\|a child than he may think he can peruse in the course of 
a week ; after which soon arrives another treat, until it 
|, becomes a matter of course ; and in proportion to the ex- 
| pansion of the mind of the child, will the eagerness for 
| each successive paper increase. 
| When once this thirst for improvement and informa- 
, tion has gained an ascendency, the little fooleries and 
| foibles that so frequently disgrace neighborhoods, and in 
| which none but the frivolous and uncultivated are gene- 
| rally engaged, will be done away. At the same time 





| such children are more attached to industry ; for when 


the toils of the day are over, a mental collation awaits 
|, the mind at home, in the character of a weekly visitant, 
‘and the children are not seeking relief from toil by per- 


| ambulating a neighbor’s premises. 





| PLAIN EATING. 

Tuere may be patients with callous appetites and he- 
betated tongues, who have lost the delighted sense of 
| swallow, and are consequently such complete citizens of 
the world, that they know no distinction between French 
‘ragout and Welch rabbit, Italian macaroni or Scotch 
| rumbletethumps; but if palate and tongue be sound, 
| then the man who says he cares nought about eating and 
drinking, is obviously such a monstrous and prodigious 
liar, that we only consider why the earth does not open 
‘its jawsand swallow him on the spot. Only look at him 
lunching when he fondly supposes himself in privacy, 
and what a gormandizer! Look, and you will see the 
|large dew-drops on his forehead; listen, and you will 
hear his jaw or cheek bones clanking; and that is the 
,black-broth Spartan who is indifferent about what he 
|eats or drinks! an ugly customer at an ordinary ! a dan- 
|gerous citizen in a beleagured town. If bred to a sea- 
| faring life, the first man to propose, when put on short 
| allowance, to begin eating the black cook and the cabin 
boy. 
| There is another class of mistaken men, who bestow 
upon themselves the philosophical and eulogistical ap- 
pellative of Plain-Eaters. Now strip a Plain Eater of 
his name, and in what does he essentially differ from 
his brethren of mankind? He likes roast, and boil and 
\stew. So do they. He likes beef and veal, and venison 
and mutton, and lamb and kid, and pig and pork, and 
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ham and tongue. Sodo they. He likes salmon and 
cod, and sea-trout and turbout, and every other species 
of salt-water fish. Sodothey. He likes paneakes and 
plumb-pudding, and brandy-nans. So do they. He likes 
grapes and grozettes, pine apples and jargonels. So do 
they. He likes green and black teas of the finest quali- 
ty, rather sweet than otherwise, and sugar-candied cof- 
tee, whose known transparency is enriched with a copi- 
ous infusion of the cream of many Ayrshire cows, feed- 
ing upon old tea. Sodothey. Once he has had a sur- 
feit. Sohadthey. Then he was very sick. So were 
they. 

In all things the similitude — nay the identity is com- 
plete — either he descends from his altitude —- or all the 
world goes up stairs to him— mankind atlarge devour 
but one dish, or he is a Plain-Eater no more. 

The truth is, that it is as impossible to define a simple 
taste in eating, as in writing, architecture, or sculpture. 
A seemingly Doric dish when analyzed, is found to be 
composite. We have seen a black-pudding with a Cor- 
inthian capital, eaten in truly attic style. Perhaps there 
exists not, except in abstraction, such a thing as a per- 
fectly plain dish. A boiled potatoe seems by no means 
complicated. But how rarely indeed is it eaten without 
salt, and butter, and pepper, if not fish, flesh, and fowl! 
Reader! lay your hand on your heart and say, have you 
ever more than thrice, during the course of a long and 
well-spent life, eaten, bona fide per se, without admixture 
of baser or nobler matter, a boiled mealy or waxy ?— 
We hear you answer in the negative. Look on any 
edible animal in a live state, from an ox, toa frog, and 
you will admit, without farther argument, that he must 
undergo changes great and manifold, before you can 
think of eating him. 

Many is the honest man, who, while he has been sup- 


| his Room in Amory Hall. Inthe main, itis a very commendable 


‘The picture represents the dawn of day, the morning lightning 
on the gigantic Pyramids in the distance, then falling in slant lines 
across the stately ohelisks and Pinnacles, which adorn the prodi- 
gious mass of Palaces, Towers and Temples, which are richly im- 
agined and exquisitely drawn. 

On a raised terrace in the left foreground of the picture and in 
the gate of this palace, is seen Pharoah standing under a superb 
Canopy of peacock feathers surrounded by his Court. Pharoah 
with evident amazement and consternation, is contemplating the 
departure of the Israelites which he dares not oppose. 

Opposite to him and in front an enormous Egyptian Statue, are 
the two leaders, Moses and Aaron, directing the rout of the He- 
brews, — which are supposed to have amounted to two millions in- 
cluding men, women and children, — while the space between the 
Buildings for an inestimable distance appears filled with a continu- 
ous mass of Israelites, who are marching out in order, with their 
Banners, Ensigns, Camels, Flock and Elephants. The tops of the 
Palaces and Terraces are crowded with Egyptians looking on.’ 


* Nothing less in number than the Graces can constitute a group. 





Mr Maeuzet has opened Concert Hail for the Exhibition of his 
works of Mechanism— many of which have never been seen in 
this city. The Morning Exhibition, — between twelve and one 
o’cloek — consists of the Automaton Juvenile Artist; the Musical 
Lady; the Automaton Rope Dancer; the Automaton Magician; 
the Self Walking Figure ; a Mechanical Humming Bird, Tarantula 
Spider, Egyptian Lizard, Siberian Mouse, and a Golden Serpent. 

The Evening Exhibition, consists of the Automaton Musical Lady ; 
the Melodium ; the Mechanical Theatre ; the Autoinaton Trumpet- 
er: the Slack Rope Dancers and Speaking Figures; the Grand 
Tournament, and the Physioramic Pyrotechnicon, — takes place 
every evening, commencing at half past 7 o’clock. 





Ovr Lorp’s Prayer. — Mr Richardson, Penman, has made a spec- 
imen of chirography — Our Lord’s Prayer — which may be seen at 


piece of composition. The lettering is executed with much taste, 
and has little of that tawdriness which is often seen in works ex- 
ecuted with quill and ink. It is his design, should he procure a suf- 
ficieut number of subscribers, to have it copied on copper. 





Erato. — No. 1. by W. D. Gallagher, Cincinnati. We are una- 











posing himself enacting the character of the Plain-Eat- || 


er, has been masticating a mixture composed of elements 
brought from the four quarters of the habitable globe.—| 


That he might eat that plain rice pudding, a ship has) 
gone down with all her crew. The black population of| | country’s literature. 
the interior of Africa have been captivated, fetered, | 


driven like hogs to the field, and hanged by scores, wr | hasten 


} 


he, before going to bed with a cold in his nose, anda 
severe shivering, might take his — gruel. 








TED BOSTON PHAR. | 








|| has been favorably noticed in several respectable journals. From 


ble to give our own opinion of this work, as we have not receiveda 
copy. In answer to acorrespondent, however, we can say that it 
| : . : 
| what we know has been accomplished by Mr Gallagher, we judge 
. ‘ 

| that his volume will be acceptable to every lover of poetry and our 





Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review. — No. 87, for April. This num- 





much crude matter in it and much that is wholly unworthy 


is here extracted. 


of so reputable a work. Some of the writers for this work ought to 
be employed in the fields— they are no more calculated to be cen- 
sors in literary matters than ourang-outangs are to command 
campaigning armies. One of our correspondents, Mr H. T. Tuck- 
erman, has an article on Italy which is valuable, anda part of which 


Wenz it only, that the opera, like every national entertainment, is 
| typical of the general taste, and in Italy affords the most free arena 
for talent, to an observant traveller it must be highly important, — 
but it is by the strong constraint of earnest sympathy that we dwell 

|| upon its character and influences. In point of excellence, simply 

Tue Port Rockwet.’s Remarns. —In a late number of our pa-| as a popular diversion, it is unrivalled; and the chief, if not the 
per was givena sketch of James O. Rockwell — the poet. Since; only exception, which can be made to its detriment, springs from 
the publication of the article, we have seen, with deep regret, a let-| | the deficiencies, not of the amusement, but of those to whose good 
ter from Cranston, Rhode Island, which states that the poet’s re-| it is designed to minister. For the want alike of that physical or- 
tnains — since his decease allowed rest in the tomb of a citizen of ganization upon which the pleasure derivable from music depends, 
that place, —are to be removed, by the sexton, to an unmarked | or of the sentiment and feeling, according to which that pleasure is | 
grave, unfriended and forgotten. Will the admirers of Rockwell’s | bounded, must equally be denominated deficiencies, since they bar | 
genius allow this? Will they, in this city, who knew him, permit | a species of gratification as refined, as it is rich and absorbing. | 
the inere grass of summer and the cold snow of winter to be his | 


. . Asa subject merely of speculation, the opera might be deemed | 
simple covering? If we have any skill to determine, correctly we, 
answer, no. A monument shall mark the spot where he is laid, | 


an unphilosophical representation of humanity. As her master | 
Reape ee eae : passions are ever developed at once and fervently, the idea of ex- 
and though he has no relatives able to have a choice in his burial- hibiting them through the regular and measured medium of song, 
place — the lovers of his works shall remember him, and contri- | y ould seem essentially unnatural. Yet, as itis impossible in the | 
bute to hand his name to posterity. 
All who have dispositions to aid in the erection of amonument to 


| 

drama to render the illusion complete ; asin the most perfect ef. | 

peers : x forts of the dramatist, and the actor, the unreal is palpably evident ; | 

Rockwell's memory, are invited to confer with us for the fulfilment | 
of the design. 
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, in adopting a more deliberate and pre-determined form of expres- | 
sion, nothing of imitative excellence is lost, while, in general effect, | 

/ much is gained. In the opera, art and nature unite in their highest | 
Works or Art.— There are now in this city, two works of art) excellence. There is all the power of stage effect, the language of | 
which are attracting attention, and which are worthy of being visit-, gestures and expression, the conventional paraphernalia of the the- 
ed by all who admire the creations of mental power. The one is tre, with the superadded power of the most expressive melody, — 
Uncle Toby and Widow Wadinan — erroneously styled by the ad. that of the human voice exerted to the highest point of its natural 
vertiser a Group,” which a group is not, but only a couple, and such capacity, and cultivated by the intervention of one of the most sci- | 
a couple as cannot but be admired! Look at the lively Widow. — | entific and arduous of studies, to a degree almost incredible. 
What an image — one of earth’s angels! one that you may look at, | | 
too, without being called impertinent, or frowned at by her attend- | 
ant. Uncle Toby —Uncle Toby, yon are a clever fellow, and we 
would not have you drop your pipe on account of our intrusion—, 
even though paid for it by imaging ourself in Mistress Wadman’s | 
eye. No; no! We leave you—and may you and yours become 








The opera is the grand result of a general and discriminating 
‘ passion for music. Without such a proximate cause its existence | 
is truly impossible. It is this which gives rise to and sustains, not | 
only the institution, but that remarkable and scarcely appreciated , 
talent, which is its vital principle. It has ever been more or less 
. P the custom, even in the most civilized communities, to regard those } 
not dust; may you exist for centuries! individuals, whose lives are devoted, and whose present happiness 

The other is ‘The Diorama of the Departure of the Israelites out! is involved, in thus ministering to the general pleasure, with any | 
of Egypt’ now in the course of exhibition in a Building erected for, sentiment rather than that of grateful respect, the evidence of this 


to its diversion. The actual sympathy and respectful consideration 
cherished and manifested by the Italians for their favorite enter 
tainment, and its worthy children, is most interestingly obvious to 
astranger. It is, too, delightful, to observe the conduct, the effect, 
all the phenomena of an Italian opera. Evening after evening, we 
behold the same countenances intently studious of the perform- 
ance, the same votaries luxuriating in melody, criticising in intona- 
tions, —Epicureans at the banquet of Euterpe. So well regulated 
is the police, and so genuine and universal the taste for music, that 
order, attention and quiet are effectually secured. The audience, 
indeed, go thither to partake of an habitual gratification. No sound 
but a brava spoken, as by one deep voice, during a momentary 
pause, or the full burst of a general approval, interrupts the per- 
vading silence. 

And what the general will of a people supports, equally in the 
way of amusement asin the graver concerns of life, must bear the 
impress of national character, and for this, if for no other reason, 
should merit respect. This is singularly true in relation to the 
opera. Happy is that people whose taste has induced, whose dis- 


|crimination has improved, and whose characteristic interest well 


sustains this morally beautiful entertainment. 


To the susceptible student of its influences, the opera, in its 
perfection, is a poetical representation of the deep things of life ; 
of those passions which operate most powerfully and universally in 
the human heart, of that mysterious and intricate connexion be- 
tween motive and action, sentiment and thought, imagination and 
truth, which, in its development, constitutes the living poetry of 
our being. Snchaone understands the mental experience of Al- 
fieri, who says that the plots of some of his best tragedies were 
conceived while listening to the grand opera. And what medium 
like music, —music with all its depth and pathos, all its subtlety 
and infinity of expression, all its spiritual magnetism, for portray- 
ing to the heart its own indescribable capacity of feeling? And 
what an order of talent is that, which can successfully wield the 
power of expression requisite for a genuine opera-per former. 
New Engiand. By one of her Sons: John Allen & Co.—Toa 
foreigner this work will be found very serviceable. Some of the 
chapters are extremely interesting. The work has been favorably 
noticed in the London Literary Gazette. 

Domesticated Animals. Boston: John Allen & Co. — This work 
is a valuable manual for children—and even for children of a 
larger growth. 

Marie; or The Bandit’s Daughter. A Poem. New York: E. 
B. Clayton. Much good paper and neat binding used to little pur- 
pose except to show that the author has failed to prove himself a 
poet. As there are no hopes of his ever doing better in the paths 
of poesy, minute criticism is useless. 

The Albany Boquet. A weekly Periodical. Edited by George 
Trumbull. — A miserable name for any literary production, espe- 
cially a periodical one. Otherwise, a promising little quarto. 





Hilliard, Gray & Co. have in press, Agricultural Chemistry ; from 
the French of Chaptal, 12mo. 

Tytler’s Universal History, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Poetical works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 3 vols. 16mo. 
Franklin’s Complete Works, with a Life, by Jared Sparks, ¢ 
vols. 8vo. 

Audubon’s Omithology, vol. 2d. 

Syells Geology, from the third London Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rudiments of Latin Grammar, by Rev. 8. Willard. 





Russell, Odiorne & Co. have in press, Answer to the Lady Supe: 
rior’s Review of ‘Six Months in a Convent,’ by the Committee of 
Publication. 

A Volume of Prose and Verse, by Isaac Clarke Pray, Jr. 12mo 

On the Wants of the Poor. Sermon by W. E. Channing. 

Life and Writings of Washington, by Jared Sparks, vols. 7 and * 





Wn. D. Ticknor has in press—corner of Washington and Schoo! 
streets — Progressive Education, commencing withthe Infant, by 
Madame Neckar de Saussare —translated from the French, with 
notes and additions, by Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Phelps. 

Paxton’s Anatomy, new edition. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a picture of Judaism, in the 
century which preceded the descent of our Savior, translated from 
the German of Frederick Strauss; revised and abridged by Baron 
Stow, pastor of the second Baptist church, Boston. 





Tremont THEATRE. — This week, Miss Phillips has appeared tc 
very fair houses. On Monday she appeared as Mrs. Beverly, in 
Morton's play ‘The Gamester ;’ and was well sustained by the ex. 
ertions of Messrs. Barry, Gilbert, Johnson, and Mrs. Smith. 

On Tuesday the Merchant of Venice was performed. Mr. Barry 
played Shylock and Miss Phillips Portia. 

On Wednesday, Miss Phillips appeared as Mrs. Haller in ‘ The 
Stranger.’ 
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— The Poet Rockwell’s Remains. — Works of Art— Our Lord’s 














the purpose, at the corner of Tremont and Boylston streets. It is|, is to be found in the actual moral rank assigned to sucha profes- | 
painted on two thousand feet of canvass, and is said to be in gran- | sion, and its cause is too often, doubtless, attributable to want of 


deur of design unsurpassed by any thing that has appeared in this ' | character in the members, and to that proverbial capriciousness | 
city. 





Prayer — Maelzel’s Exhibition— Literary Notices. — Tremont The- 
atre. Extractson Music. Music. —Sleep on thy Pillow, by Alex- 


|; which society ever evinces in relation to those professedly devoted '' ander Lee. 
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SlLJgeIP ON WAY IPMLLOW. 


COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


ANDANTE 


Sleep on thy pillow, Happy and light, 





cradle thy heart, As the ho - li - est 


As the moon on a_ billow, Re - po- ses 





- bers That love can im - part. 








at night; Soft be the slumbers That 


DA CAPO 


Wake on the morrow, 
Lovely and meek, 
And the morning shall borrow 
Its blush from thy cheek ; 
Fresher than roses, 
Thy lip’s balmy gale, 
There zephyr reposes, 
New sweets to inhale, 
Wake on the morrow, &c. 























The Ovd Corner. 
MUSIC. 


Often our seers and poets have contest, 

That music’s force can tame the furious breast ; 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, restrain 

His rage; the lion drop his crested mane, 

Aitentive to the song; the lynx forget 

His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel’s feet. 

Are we, alas! less savage yet than these ? 

Else music, sure, may human cares appease.—Prior. 





*T is sweet to hear 
At midnight, on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 
By distance mellowed, o’ er the waters sweep.— Byron. 





There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 

There’s in all things, if men had ears; 

Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.—D. Juan. 


It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 

Like some lone spirit’s o’ er the plain: 

’T was musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.— Siege of Corinth. 





Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews ; 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones; 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans : 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.—Shaks. 





Once I was upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.—Shaks. 


_. 


Music so softens and disarms the mind, 

That not an arrow does resistance find ; 

Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 

And acts herself the triumph of her eyes. 

So Nero onee, with harp in hand, surveyed 

His flaming Rome, and as it burned he played.- Waller 











I ES 


But soon the eyes rendered the ears their right; 

For such strange harmony he seemed to hear, 

That all his senses flocked into his ear, 

And every faculty wished to be seated there.--Spencer. 





Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends: 
Unless some dull and favorable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit.— Mer. of Ven. 


Thceugh cheerfulness and I have long been strangers, 
Harmonious sounds are still delightful to me; 
There’s sure no passion in the human soul, 
But finds its food in music. — Fatal Curiosity. 
For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 
And mine are the murmuring dying notes, 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly ! 
And the passionate strain that, deeply going, 
Refines the bosom it trembles through, 
As the musk-wind, over the water blowing, 
Ruffles the wave, but sweetens it too! — Lalla Rookh. 
Anon through every pulse the music stole, 
And held sublime communion with the soul, 
Wrung from the coyest breast the imprisoned sigh, 
And kindled rapture in the coldest eye. 
World before the Flood, 


Music! — O how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell! 

Why should feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 

Love’s are even more false than they ; 

Oh! ’tis only music’s strain 

Can sweetly sooth, and not betray !— Moore. 





Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels disease, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and of plague. 

Art of Preserving Health. 
There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs of martial, brisk or grave. 





Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies.— Cowper. 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 

Was took ere she was ’ware, and wished she might 

Deny her nature and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. — Milton’s Comus. 

Each sound too here to languishment inclined, 

Lulled the weak bosom, and induced ease, 

Aerial music in the warbling wind, 

At distance rising oft, by small degrees, 

Nearer and nearer came, till o’ er the trees 

It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs, 

As did, alas! with soft perdition please : 

Entangled deep in its enchanting snares, 

The listening heart forgot all duties and all cares. 
Castle of Indolence. 


Even rage itself is cheered with music: 

It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 

Calls back past joys, and warms us into transport. 
Fair Penitent. 


There is a charm, a power, that sways the breast; 
Bids every passion revel or be still; 

Inspires with rage, or all our cares dissolves; 

Can sooth distraction, and almost despair — 

That power is music. Armstrong. 
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